QONFIDENTIAL.] R EPORT [No. 32 of 1879. 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR THE 


Week ending the 9th August 1879. 
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No. Names of Newspapers. - Place of publication, Rane ne hf Dates of papers seceived and examined 
BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Bharat Shramajivi’’... rr ... | Barahanagar ae 4,000 | Bysakh and Jyoistha, 1286 B.S. 
2 |“ Gramvarta ashika ”’ 1. eee | Comercolly ai 200 
Fortnightly. 
9 |‘ Purva Pratidhwani” ...  .... ... | Chittagong sie ieneun 30th July 1879. 
4 |*Rajshahye Samvad” ...0 0. wee Rajsha ye Py eae ee ; 
Weekly. 

5 |** Ananda Bazar Patrika” i ... | Calcutta sai 700 {29th ditto. 

¢ | Bharat Mihir” 1m ae ... | Mymensingh ies 658 | 29th ditto. 

7 |‘ Bengal Advertiser”... ee ... | Calcutta ak: ae 

g | * Bardwdn Sanjivani”’ er ote ... | pardwan ‘ek ele | 5th August 1879. 

9 | * Dacca Prakash” ae sd ... | Dacca sie 400 | 3rd itto. 4 
10 |“ Education Gazette” ...... ... | Hooghly ses 1,168 lst _ ditto. , : 
11 | * Hindu Hitaishini” ee om ... | Dacca 300 s 
12 | «Hindu Ranjika” .. is. | Beauleah, Réjshdhye... 200 | 23rd and 30th July 1879. c 
13 |«Murshidabéd Pratinidhi” ... ... Berhampore ae ssenes lst August 1879. ‘a 
14 | * Navavibhakar” site we ... | Calcutta sie 900 | 4th —_ ditto. 
15 | “ Pratikér” . «e+ | Berhampore soe 235 | Ist ditto. : 
16 |“Rangpore Dik Prakésh” ... _... Kakinis, Rangpore ... 250 | 3ist July 1879. 

17 ‘| * Sadharani”’ cin ae ,.. | Chinsurah ice 616 | 3rd Angust 1879. 
18 | * Sahachar” An ane ... | Calcutta Bie 500 | 4th ditto. 
19 | * Samélochak”’ ae ie ws | Ditto BA 1,000 ist — ditto. 
20 | ** Samachar Sar $s oak sie .. | Allahabad oan sicein 
21 | * Sanjivani”’ ee we ... | Mymensingh ie aa Ist _ ditto. 
22 |‘*Sulabha Samachar” ... ... ~~... | Calcutta te 5,500 | 2nd ditto. 
Tri-weekly. | 
23 | ‘Samachar Sudhavarshan” _... soe | ~=Ditte ven sinoes 
Daily. 
24 wi Samvad Pp rabhakar ” eee eee coo | Ditto iis 550 29°nd J uly and Ist to 5th and "th . 
| August 1879. ie 
25 | “ Samvad Pirnachandrodaya” ... ... | Ditto omega lst to 7th August 1879. i: 
26 | ‘‘ Samachar Chandrika” er sal 625 | 23rd to 24th July and Ist to 5th 
August 1879. 
27 |‘ Banga Vidya Prakéshiké” ...  ...| Ditto a ee 4th to 6th August 1879. 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
28 | ‘‘ Murshidibad Patriké”... ...  ... | Berhampore - wei Ist August 1879. 
: ENGLISH aND Urpv. 
29 |“ Urdu Guide” sai ie ... | Calcutta ven 400 | 2nd _ ditto. 
EnauisH, Benaati, anp Hinpt. 
| Daily. 
30 |“ By4pari;” or, The Trader _... —<t oe ee jalan 4th to 8th August 1879, 
Hrnpr. | 
. Weekly. 
31 | « Behér Bandhu” ooo = weStésw | AIpore, Patna ... 609 | 6th August 1879. 
32 | 6 Bharat Mitra ’”’ moe ae ... | Calcutta eee TTTT 31st J uly 1879. 
33 | “ S4r Sudhénidhi ” oe ‘in ... | Ditto ore Geese 4th August 1879. 
PERSIAN. | 
34 |“Jém-Jahin-numé” ... ..  ...| Ditto ne 250 
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SADHARART, 
August 3rd, 1879. 


Pourrical. 


The Sddhdrant, of the 3rd August, comments on a statement 
made in the course of a recent speech } 

the Secretary of State in England. Lorg 
Cranbrook is reported to have said that ‘“‘Indiais being gradually weldeg 
into one nation under a safe and sound Government.” But is this really 
the case? Is it possible from the manner in which the administration jg 
being conducted that such ‘a result will take place in no distant future? 
We do not see any signs of this, and cannot tell on what grounds Lord 
Cranbrook made the statement referred to. We rather seem to think that 
Government does not desire that there should be any unity between the 
different nations of India. Now, unity, as a nation, 1s often a result of the 
same language being spoken by the peoples composing it. Far from promoting 
unity in this respect, even when facilities did undoubtedly exist, Government, 
however, has repeatedly sought to encourage the use of different languages 
by reviving some which were almost obsolete. ‘The language used in Assam, 
no more differs from what is spoken in Calcutta, than the Bengali of Chitta-. 
gong; yet when Assam was separated from the Government of Bengal, a 
separate Gazette was started in Assamese. In writing Uriya, too, the Bengali 
character may be easily employed, but an application made for this purpose 
was rejected by Government from a fear that it might have some political 
significance. The Mahomedan Governors of India were wiser in this 
respect. When they established their rule in India, there were no fewer 
than eighteen dialects used in the country; butin the space of a century or 
two, there grew up the Hindi language, the common medium of intercourse 
from the Indus tothe Brahmaputra. A hundred years of British rule, however, 
have restricted the use of this language; and the traveller in Northern India 
must now acquaint himself with at least six dialects before he could make 
himself intelligible to the people. The decentralization scheme of finances 
also has had much to do with the present state of things, under which the 
people in Southern. India do not take any interest in the operations of the 
Road Cess Act in Bengal, or those of Bengal in any matters connected with 
their follow-countrymen of the South. Another matter, which has worked 
in this direction, is the practice of appointing only the natives of a province 
to the public service of that province. There has been, nevertheless, a 
certain degree of unity brought about among the different peoples of 
India under the British rule. This is not, however, owing to any 
merit of the British Government but to its fault. The failure of the 
British administration in India has caused a profound — dissatisfaction 
through the length and breadth of the land. Government is seeking by 
various means to remove this feeling. By an impartial administration of 
justice, by feeding the poor, and tending the sick, and in other ways it 18 
conferring advantages upon us. It is conferring titles of distinction, hold- 
ing durbars, and writing Fuller minutes, while a policy of threats and 
rebukes also is not entirely absent from its counsels. ‘The Vernacular Press 
Act, the rebukes administered to the British Indian Association and to Mr. 
Yule are efforts put forth in this direction. The discontent is, however, 02 
the increase; and the unity, if it has taken place to any extent between 
the Punjabi, the. Maharashtri, and the Bengali, is not to the credit but t 


the discredit of the British Government. It is not due toa safe and sound 
Government. 


India * welded into one nation.” 


( 3 ) 
Pusric ADMINISTRATION, 


9. Weextract the following observations from an article in the Samdchdr 

: Chandrika, of the 28rd July :—We need not 

"Reduction of expenditure on hos: sive any detailed account of the retrenchments 
ne which, through. the exertions of Sir Ashley 
Eden, have been effected in the hospitals of Calcutta. This has now 
become an old story. In consequence of the late efforts, the medicine and 
diet now allowed to the patients are inferior, both in quantity and 
quality, to what were supplied before. Even then, the arrangements were 
not satisfactory in these respects, as every one who has ever had the mis- 
fortune to resort to the hospitals in question can well vouch for. Well do 
we know what sort of thing the hospitals in the mofussil—those asylums of 
the poor—are. There, treacle is frequently prescribed for want of honey; 
some native drug in lieu of quinine ; chtratia instead of tea; the bark of the 
Sajind (Hyperanthera morunga) in lieu of sarsa; stone is used instead of iron, 
while fuller’s earth is often made to do duty for soap. Now, we do not admit 
that the arrangements in the hospitals of Calcutta are better than those which 
obtain in similar institutions in the mofussil. Nothing would induce us to 
say that the Bengalis are allowed a sufficient quantity of medicine in these hos- 
pital. As to the diet, we have seen it with our own eyes, besides being 
informed about it by the patients themselves, and the officers employed in 
these institutions. As it is with medicine, so it is with diet. Beyond 
filling the stomach, it is not fitted for any thing else. The doctors in 
charge of the patients, are doubtless, able, experienced, and humane persons, 
who seek their welfare. But cui bono? They, indeed, have tke power of 
prescribing the proper diet, but not that of giving effect to their prescrip- 
tions. They have not got the key to the stores, Since such was the case 
before, God only knows to what pass things have come in consequence of the 
retrenchments of Sir Ashley Eden. We are not advocates of waste, but 
we do advocate what we regard as necessary,expenditure. The public have 
aright to protest against the reductions of expenditure, which Sir Ashley 
- Eden, acting on the advice of a Payne or Pritchard, and without consulting 
the society or even the views of the whole medical faculty, is effecting in 
connection with the hospitals. His Honor has reproved Dr. Irving for certain 
statements made by him in an official report on this subject. The public, 


however, will not hesitate to say that Dr. Irving has done his duty, while 
Sir Ashley Eden has not. 


3. The Hindu Ranjkd, of the 23rd July, . directs the attention of 
Government to the following suggestions for 


Native passengers on the Indian 


Railways. removing the inconvenience which native pass- — 


engers are put to while travelling by rail:— 
(1) Men of education and of good manners should be employed in the ser- 
vice of the Railway companies; and, in Bengal, Bengalis alone should be 
appointed to the Railway police. This would make instances of rudeness 
shown to gentlemen less frequent than at present. (2) Separate waiting 
rooms should be allotted to the native passengers, and the authorities attend 
to the due enforcement of the rules for the prevention of any outrage or 
rudeness which might be committed. (3) On the Hastern Bengal Railway 
line, the use of the present forth class carriages should be discontinued. 

hey are, at times, extremely overcrowded. (4) The number of persons in 
each compartment should not be allowed to exceed that laid down in the 
rules, (5) Carriages for females should be attached to every train, and be 
- guarded. (6) The goods sent by rail‘ought to be taken proper care 


SaMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


July 23rd, 1879. 


Hinpvu RawJixa, 
July 23rd, 1879. 


PorvaPRratipuwasl, 
July 30th, 1879. 


Porva PRATIDHWASI, 


BuakaT Mrure, 
July 29th, 1879. 
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‘ve below the substance of an article in the Purva Pratidhi,, 
oe of the 30th July, headed :—* Why do wa 

The appointment of natives tohigh for superior appointments?’” There are man 
ee reasons why we seek to obtain these appoint. 
ments; and our claims have been recognized by many impartially disposeg 
and cool-headed Englishmen also. Government, too, has long promised ug 
these superior appointments in the public service, although nothing practical] 
has yet come of this. promise. We take the occasion to refer to the 
subject, as it has a close connection with the proposals for a reduction of 
public expenditure. Now, in the first place, the elevation of natives to high 
offices under Government will enable it to dispense with the services of 
many highly paid Europeaiis; and thus to effect considerable: savings, 
Secondly, We ask for these situations, because we have a natural right 
thereto. Thirdly, Because possessed of greater experience regarding the 
manners and customs of our fellow-countrymen than any foreigner, even 
after a twenty years’ residence in the country could be, we are better able to 
do justice to its affairs. If it is really desired to make British rule perman- 
ent in India, let Government reduce its public expenditure, by trusting 
natives and raising them to high offices under the State. So will a reproach, 
which has fastened itself upon the British administration, be removed. 
5. The same paper remarks in reference to the revised rules under the 
7 , License Tax Act, that, although in many 
terized rules under the lucense respects an improvement upon the old rules, 
they are, nevertheless, characterized by nota 
few defects. The Editor thus comments onthe mode of publication of the 
list of assessees and the amounts for which they may be liable. It will not 
unoften cause a good deal of inconvenience to a person to discover whether 
his name has been put down on any list which may be affixed anywhere. 
There would be less room for harassment, if a notice was issued against 
every person who might be-liable to the tax. Every one knows that there 
are many dishonest men among the circle officers, and readers of newspapers 
must be aware that within the space of one year many of this class have 
been dismissed from the service and some even imprisoned. What is 
there to show that the present circle officers are all honest and imma- 
culate? We do not much trust the circle officers or the Sub-Deputy 
Collectors; and would ask that the work of assessment be placed in 
the hands of certain experienced and upright Deputy Magistrates. In 
the villages, the lists should be proclaimed by beat of drum; otherwise, 
there would be ample room for doubt as to the due service of the 

notices. 

6. We take the following from an article in the Bhdrat Mihir, of the 
: 29th July, headed “* A new disease of Govern- 
manses im the policy of Govern- ment :”—The members of the present, Minis- 
try under Lord Beaconsfield, however excelled 
they may be in honesty, experience, ability, and other virtues by others, are, 
in romantic imagination, quite unsurpassed. The idea of celebrating in this 
Kaliyuga, an Imperial Assemblage on the plains of Delhi, an acting over 
again of the Rajshuya Jajna in the classic regions of Hastinépur—the 

scene of the ancient glories and pride of India—could not have emana 
from any other brain than that of Lord Beaconsfield. Having projected 
this idea, vast as the ocean, he entrusted the accomplishment of it in hands 
which were indeed worthy of it. In Hastindpur, the scene of many 4 
heroic and glorious action was the assemblage celebrated with great éclsl, 
Lord Lytton is gifted with shrewdness and a sweetness of speech; and be 
dismissed the assembled princes, some with the gift of a banner, some 


[7% 


a salute, some with a portrait, while others were rewarded with a belt, a 
necklace, or. a brilliant medal. The effect upon the recipients of these 
honors was that, while some thought themselves exceedingly fortunate, and 
some were merely gratified, there were others who were dissatisfied. We 
do not, however, hold’ Lord Lytton responsible for this. He was but 
another's representative; and it was not, moreover, possible for one 
person to satisfy in an equal measure the various wishes of the different 
peoples who met together on the occasion. SBe that as it might, with the 
sound of the war drum, the booming of cannon, the flashing of bayonets, 
and the flutter of banners, the Imperial Assemblage was brought 
to an end; the princes returned to their native land, and the scene of 
the durbar once more became the barren and rude plain which it was 
before. Now, we ask, for what object was this costly assemblage held? 
The pious king Judhisthira had celebrated the Ashwamedh as an expiation 
of his sins, to atone for the guilt of the vast massacres of friends, relatives, and 
others who had fallen during the course of the Kurukshetra war. But as an 
expiation for what heinous sins did the Government’ of India hold this 
Rajshuya? Far from being delivered from sin, we rather find that since 
that memorable Ist of January, Government has been more involved than 
ever in guilt, and that new diseases are gradually manifesting themselves 
in its system. Regarding this guilt, and the symptoms of these new diseases, 
we proceed to make a few observations. 


No other Viceroy before Lord Lytton ever raised such expectations in 
our minds, or raised them to disappoint us in an equal degree. We had 
expected that the nature of Owen Meredith would assert its supremacy over 
that of the Governor-General. Now, a poet may be blind, but not un- 
generous; and hence the expectation was that, while the sublimity of the 
Himalayas and the picturesqueness of the Ganges and the Jamuna would 
fill his mind with raptures, his heart would cry for the sorrows of the natives 
of India. Whether his heart has thus really wept will be seen from a con- 
sideration of some of the measures adopted during his administration. 
Now, we have observed in the Government of Lord Lytton the symptoms 
of two new diseases. ‘The first is, a distrust of the natives. At this time, 
when there are no wars or rebellions, internal dissensions or disputes, the keen 
sight of Lord Lytton, it would seem, has perceived that disaffection and sedi- 
tion are lurking in the community, and he has accordingly taken away 
even the daos and sickles used by the natives. Considering that in this 
time of peace he has suspended a naked sword over the heads of the ever- 
loyal native editors, we cannot conceive what spectacle would have greeted 
our eyes if, during the fearful mutiny of 1858, instead of the cool-headed, 
resolute, broad-hearted, and firm Lord Canning, Lord Lytton had happened 
to be the Governor-General of India. That was indeed a critical time, 
when the whole fabric of the British Government was tottering to its 
foundations, and the European officers in India were laying down their lives 
for the protection of their wives and children. Measures of compulsion were 
indeed needed during that time of strife and bloodshed. But why should 
might be allowed to dominate over right at the present time? The second 

sease, we would refer to, is the impatience of criticism and dislike of 
publicity shown by Government. The Vernacular Press Act is an outcome of 
this disposition. The rebuke administered to the British Indian Association 
and to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and the stoppage of the supply of 
official information to the Statesman, are all due to this cause. The over- 
ruling of the views of his Council by Lord Lytton in the matter of the cotton 
duties is then referred to. | 
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Basar Mrure, 4%. The followng anes Tea 9 ey et the same paper on 
July 29th, 187. a the subject o e newly appointed A; 
ee ERS Desainlen s—It would have been well ca 
Commission had been strengthened by the presence in it of one or two 
members possessed of experience regarding the constitution of other 
European armies. This would have enabled the members to make con. 
parisons and improvements. Owing to the facilities of communication 
which exist between the different provinces of India at the present time, it 
is no longer necessary to keep up separate military establishments in each 
presidency. The system of employing military officers in civil duties should 
be discontinued, as this interferes with the efficiency of the army. Nor is 
it necessary that, for the defence of India, an army should be kept up in 
England. If recruits were obtained from the Kuropeans in India, and 
subjected to a proper discipline, we do not think they would be at all inferior 
to those recruited in England. It would not be unadvisable to raise a few 
selected native volunteer corps; but with the Arms Act in force, it is idle 
to express such a hope. The Commissariat should be thoroughly reformed, 
Its worth (?) was seen during the late Afghan war, although the Governor. 
General has not forgotten to bestow upon it high encomiums. 


Buazar Mrnre. 8. The same paper observes Government seems at length to 


ics aaa have, in some measure, perceived that the 
peor operations of the License Tax have been 
attended with fearful oppressions. This tax has aggravated the poverty of 
the people, and raised the prices of articles. With the sole exception of the 
Income Tax, no other impost, which was directly levied from the people, 
has ever touched the pockets of the wealthy. The License Tax is the 
most harassing of this class. No other impost was ever intended for the 
harassment of the poor. It has been rendered more oppressive in its 
operation owing to the injudicious selection of officers. The rates also are 
extremely unequal ; there is great difference between one rate and another. 
The assessors, mostly young men, have shown an utter want of principle 
and judgment. We would ask that the work in connection with this tax, in 


Mymensing especially, should be placed in the hands of experienced Deputy 
Collectors. ) 


Amarpa Basix 9. We give the substance of an article in the Ananda Bazar Patrik, 


July 20th, 187 sw Darbar apain. of the 29th July, headed “ A Durbar again.” 


In consequence of the famine in Behar, the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, and certain other events, the distress among 


the people, has assumed an aggravated form. Owing to these circumstances, the 
wealthy natives have been impoverished and the Exchequer labors under 4 
deficit. The Behar famine was a fiction of the rulers. As at the present time, 
the policy of Government is to conceal the existence of distress, so, on that - 
occasion, the policy was to afford gratuitous relief when there was no distress. 
While in Madras and Bombay people died by the hundreds of thousands and 
not a tear was shed over them .by the rulers, on the occasion of the Behar 
famine, they shed tears even for those who died from disease. For the sake 
of the policy which was in the ascendant at the time, there took place 
an unprecedented waste of grain and treasure. The Behar famine cost the 
State about seven crores of rupees. The visit of the Prince of Wales 
followed shortly afterwards. The Delhi Durbar came next, and there wer 
rejoicings in Delhi, and lavish distribution of honors and titles, while ™ 
Bombay and Madras, people were dying of starvation. The country has 
been beggared by these events. It is said that another durbar will be held 

_ next year, and that the Amir of Afghanistan will be present on the occasiol 
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This will probably be a grand affair, but financially circumstanced as India 
is, it will, we fear, prove her ruin. re 


10. ‘The Samdlochak, of the 1st August, writes as follows :—The good 
» ities Die. feeling shown by Sir Ashley Eden in the 
asian aes case of Mr. Magrath, the Magistrate of 
Monghyr, will long be remembered by us, nor shall we readily forget the 
strictures passed by him upon the Native Press. The memorable part played 
by Sir Ashley Eden in the history of Bengali Literature will long remain 
engraven in our memory, feeble though it be. Far from being gratified we 
are rather sorry to hear of the elevation of Sir Ashley to the Governorship 
of Bombay. 2s 


11. The same paper remarks that the country is about to be ruined 
Increase of intemperance and the ‘through the increasing prevalence of intem- 
ontstill system. perance. Government is robbing the people 
of their wealth by means of this temptation. The number of distilleries 
has increased, and the price of spirituous liquors is cheaper than before. 
The lower classes are becoming extremely addicted to this vice. 


12. It behoves Government, says the Sanjtvani, of the lst August, to 
seek to ameliorate the condition of the lower 
classes of the people in this country. About 
a fourteen-anna portion are steeped in ignorance and superstition. So 
long as means are not used for their advancement, the efforts of Govern- 
ment to humour a few educated and wealthy natives can never be regarded 
as worthy of the rulers or equal to the existing requirements. The lowest 
classes of the people are constantly oppressed in various ways and subjected 
to all sorts of burdens. The sovereign, the mahajun, the zemindar, and 
the trader all have their wants supplied from the hard-earned income of 
these classes. But who attends to the distress with which they are pinched 
at the present moment? The officers of Government find it to their 
advantage to conceal the distress that exists, while the zemindars and the other 
wealthy persons are slow in commencing relief operations, because this time 
honors are not forthcoming. It is strange that a government which is so 
wanting in sympathy for the people should be constantly harping on their 
supposed lack of loyalty and devotion. If you do not make the least sacrifice 
of your interests on my behalf, but exact the full measure of what may be due 
to you, even at the risk of my life, and yet go about proclaiming I am not 
loyal, there could not be a greater act of mean narrow-mindedness. Such 
injustice and unequal treatment cannot long be tolerated by Providence. 


13. The Dacca Prakash, of the 3rd August, writes a long article on 
the expected visit of Sir Steuart Bayley to 
Kastern Bengal. It warns the municipality 
of Dacca not to put on any gaudy appearance by illuminating the city or 
adorning it with flags; as this will convey a wrong impression regarding 
the condition of the people, who are now pinched with distress and poverty. 
The Editor, of course, desires that a loyal and fitting reception should be 
accorded to His Honor, but it should not necessarily be attended with any 
pomp or any costly pageants. The local authorities should be careful not to 
produce any erroneous impression in the mind of the Lieutenant-Governor ; 
who is besought to see, with his own eyes, the miserable condition of the 
people in the villages of Eastern Bengal. 


SEE 14. In an article on this subject, the 
cation of Se rns, he ote observations made by the same paper are 
similar to those noticed in paragraph 10 of 


Government and the people. 


Sir Steuart Bayley’s visit to Dacca. 


our last Report. 


SaAMALOGHax. 


SANJIVARI, 
August let, 1879. 


Dacoa Prakash, 
August 8rd, 1879. 


Dacca Prakasu. 


NaVAVIBHAKAR, 
August 4th, 1879. 


NAVAVIBHAKAR. 


NaVAVIBHAKAR. 


SaHACHAR, 
August 4th, 1879. 


Brarat Mrurez, 
July 29th, 1879. 
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15. The Navavibhdkar, of the 4th August, returns to the subject gf 
retrenchments, and objects to the extravagant 
expenditure caused by the annual sojourn; 
in the hills. The number of officers who have been in recent years permitted 
through favoritism or other influences, to enjoy this privilege, has increased 
considerably ; and hence the large sum annually expended for this purpose, 
They are allowed to take with them their establishments, and the members 
attached thereto are granted allowances, increased salaries, and house-rentg, 
Such extravagance as this is an injustice both to the people whose revenues are 
thus squandered, and to those officers who are obliged to spend the hot 
season on the plains. The Jieutenant-Governors and the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras follow the example of the Viceroy in this respect. The 
cost of the annual trip to the hills of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
however, is smaller than that of the other Lieutenant-Governors. The 
Governor of Madras has set a good example in this matter. In conclusion, 
Government is asked to discontinue the practice. 
16. We extract the following passage from an article in the same 

Government following contradictory paper headed the * Curious courses of Govern- 
pousies. ments.” We believe that the present Govern- 
ment is as unsteady in its policy as is a drop of water on the petals of a lotus, 
A consideration of the public measures adopted during the administra. 
tion of Lord Lytton, shows that he has not followed any fixed policy, and 
that the principles which have hitherto guided him are both inconsistent and 
self-contradictory. We need not multiply instances in support of our 
statement. ‘The first example we shall give is the extension of the North- 
West frontiers of India and the appointment of a Commission for the 
purpose of making a reduction of expenditure; the second is, efforts to sup- 
press famine and the imposition of a new tax; and the third is to be found 
in the endeavours to reduce public expenditure simultaneously with the 
making of contributions from the Exchequer in aid of the Eurasian and East 
Indian education. 

17. The same paper dwells on the wretched state of the roads 
in certain flourishing villages in the Howrah 
and dJessore districts, and the extreme 
inconvenience which, in consequence, results to the inhabitants using 
them. This is greatly to be regretted, considering that the road cess 
is levied from them, and that there are Magistrates and Road Ces 
Engineers who ought to look to this matter. The Editor directs the 
attention of the district authorities to the subject, and suggests that every 
year the roads should undergo repairs before the rainy season commences. 
The it also should be efficiently and not nominally executed as at 
present. 

18. The Schachar, of the 4th August, refers to the account recently 
published in the Pioneer, regarding the report 
of the commission which was appointed to 
try Pundit Harsahay, and observes that, right or wrong, Government should 


abide by the decision of the members. Otherwise great dissatisfaction will 
be occasioned. 


Reduction of public expenditure. 


The state of roads in villages. 


Harsahay’s case. 


Locat. 


19. In its columns of local news, the Bhdrat Mihir, of the 20th 
July, notices arise of the water in Tangall, 
and the consequent injury to the crops. 


| __ About a six-anna portion of the aous has 
been destroyed, and if the floods continue to increase for three or four 
days more, every thing will be lost. 


" be roa of the crops in 
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90. A correspondent of the Hindu Ranjikd, of the 30th J uly, notices Hou Raxsrms, 
_, the existence of severe distress in Sahajadpore 9 7™7°%* 18”. 
Distress in Serajgunge and Sahajed- and Serajgunge. Many are living upon the 
wits leaves of trees, while others are begging for 
their food. Government is asked to send relief. 


91. Correspondents of the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 3rd August, refer to 
the severe distress which exists among the 
Distress in Brahmanberia and Bast inhabitants of Brahmanberia and East Vikram- 
pass | pore. loans are not procurable even on 
terms the most advantageous to the creditors. In East Vikrampore, the 
gous has been destroyed successively by drouglt and floods; and high prices 
prevail. ‘The peasantry did not sow jute this year under an impression that 
the produce would be taxed by Government. Meanwhile the distress is mani- 
festing itself in an aggravated form. A case of death from starvation has been 
recently reported. The oppressions in connection with the License Tax are 
extreme. Fines are being levied from persons who were not informed of their 
liability to payment. Many are consequently leaving their native villages. 


22. Acorrespondent of the Sahachar, of the 4th August, notices a § Samacmz, 
fearful outbreak of fever in Jalanpore in A%%™t4th, 1870. 
Bankoora. The inhabitants have been im- 

poverished by having had to pay medical expenses for a long time past. 

Government is asked to send gratuitous medical aid to the houses of the 

afflicted, as many of them, though poor, are nevertheless precluded by 

the rules of their caste to resort to charitable dispensaries. 


Fever in Jalanpore in Bankoora. 
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